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BOY EXTRACTING A THORN. 




































































[ Boy extracting a Thorn.) 
Tuis bronze statue is one of the best preserved among | Roman capitol, and has been the subject of many tales, 
the monuments of Grecian art which have descended to | not only without foundation, but which the noble and 
our own times, It stood, many ages since, in the } simple style of the figure prove to be erroneously dated, 
2H 


Vou. III. 
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Phe- cortimon people believe it to represent a young 
shepherd who, during the intestine wars of the middle 
ages, was sent to observe the enemy, and into whose 
foot a thorn had entered, on his return to Rome to 
relate what he had seen. But the incontestable anti- 
quity of this fine work would rather incline one to be- 
lieve that it represents a young victor in the races of 
the Stadium, who apparently had in running met with 
an accident, but notwithstanding this disadvantage had 
won the prize. The custom of perpetuating by the 
position and action of athletic statues some one of 
the circumstances attending the victory in such races 
was early established in Greece. The absolute naked- 
ness of the figure shows that this is an athletic statue. 
Its form, although somewhat slender, anites much 
elegance with the most exact adherence to nature: 
it is at once felt that living nature must have afforded 
the model. The posture of this young man, who is 
stooping, and appears to give all his attention to the ex- 
traction of the thorn from his left foot, which is placed 
upon his knee, possesses so much of simplicity and 
grace as to excite the untiring admiration of the spec- 
tator. ‘The writer in the ‘ Mus¢e Frangais,’ from which 
this description, as well as the wood-cut, is taken, thinks 
that the statue must have been executed during the 
sixty years which elapsed between the period when the 
athletic statues began to be made in characteristic atti- 
tudes, and the time of Lysippus, when a style more soft 
and ideal marked the final limits of the art. It is 
probable, however, that he is mistaken in the era thus 
assigned. *, 

This statue, which formerly stood in the palace of 
the Capitol at Rome, was ceded to France by the 
treaty of Tolentino; but, we believe, has been sub- 
sequently restored. It is two feet five inches in height, 
and the casting is clean and fine. Some defects appear 
to have been remedied by pieces attached with much 
art; and some holes, occasioned by time, were filled 
up with great care in the sixteenth century. The 
bronze rock on which the figure is seated is entirely 


ancient, and of the same material with the statue. 
The eyes are hollow, and were doubtless filled up 
anciently with some other material,—probably silver. 
The Greek school very rarely neglected this practice 
in works of bronze. 





GHOSTS, 


We are sorry to think that the belief in this class of appari- 
tions is still prevalent among our agricultural population, 
and yet lingers in the cities and the towns. We are not 
disposed to enter largely into the subject at present, but 
avail ourselves of the opportunity which is afforded by a 
correspondent of stating some considerations which tend 
to refer such appearances to the state of the ghost-seer's 
health or nerves. It may be stated generally, that it is not 
the young and vigorous who witness such appearances, but 
the old, the nervous, and the timid. 

When the nerves are disordered, either naturally or other- 
wise, the patients become subject to delusions and false 
sights, which are as real to them as they may appear per- 
verse and ridiculous to others whose nerves are in perfect 
nealth. These patients are naturally very ready to swear 
to seeing a ghost, or spirit, or living person not present, 
because they do actually, in the day-dreaming of their 
mind's eye, see what they swear to. The nerves of ghost- 
seers are slightly disordered from fears brought on by having 
heard so many stories about them when young, and from 
natural credulity and tendency to indulge in the marvellous. 
When the nerves are much diseased, the delusions become 
more fixed and permanent, and the patient is then termed 
a lunatic. 

A young clergyman, who was given to study, and who 
took but little exercise, was one morning visited by two 
friends. In the passage beyond them he saw another 
friend, and asked them why he did not come in along with 
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them; and he saw that third friend so plainly that nothing 
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would convince him to the contrary, (though he immedi 
searched everywhere about the house,) until he was told ‘4 
that third friend afterwards that he was at the time many 
miles off. The doctor told him that he must take mor 
exercise, or his nerves would become disordered altogether. 

Sometimes these delusions are brought on by bodily 
diseases, and when the patient's body is recovering’ the 
nerves recover likewise. The following story is a remarkable 
instance of it:—‘“ A lawyer in Edinburgh was very il] wit 
a fever, but nobody slept or sat up in the room with him, his 
nurse being in a room below. Being winter time, he had q 
fire in the room; and one night he saw sitting in the easy. 
chair a young lady he had formerly been acquainted with 
but who had been dead two years. He saw her so plainly, 
and the glare from the fire played and flashed on her jn 
such strong light and shade, just the same as if she was 
actually there, that he rapped on the floor with the end of 
his stick to fetch the nurse up; but she could see nobody in 
the chair, nor was there any impression on the cushion since 
she placed it there. Every night for three weeks this vision 
was repeated distinctly; he then began to mend rapidly, 
and as he mended, though the vision was still repeated, it 
grew fainter and fainter every night, and after his health 
was restored never appeared again. A lawyer, being in the 
habit of reasoning, and arguing, and sifting the truth, could, 
on mentioning such a circumstance to his doctor, become at 
once convinced that the young lady was no actual vision or 
ghost, but a consequence merely of the nerves being diseased 
as well as the body. An ignorant person would never have 
been convinced but that the vision was real and not imagi- 
nary.” 

Sir Walter Scott says, in his work on ‘ Demonology,’ that 
“ The remarkable circumstance of Thomas, the second 
Lord Lyttleton, prophesying his own death within a few 
minutes, upon the information of an apparition, has always 
been quoted as a true story. But of late it has been said 
(and published) that the unfortunate nobleman had previ- 
ously determined to take poison, and of course had it in his 
own power to ensure the fulfilment of the prediction. It 
was no doubt singular that a man, who meditated his exit 
from the world, should have chosen to play such a trick on 
his friends. But it is still more credible that a whimsical 
man should do so wild a thing, than that a messenger 
should be sent from the dead to tell a libertine at what pre- 
cise hour he should expire.” 


GRATITUDE OF A CAT. 


Tue cat certainly carinot boast much of its reputation for 
gratitude ; but a correspondent says, “I have met with some 
instances which prove that there is a diversity of character 
and feelings in cats as well as men. I was on a visit toa 
friend last summer, who had a favourite cat and dog, that 
lived together on the best possible terms, eating from the 
same plate and sleeping on the same rug. Puss had a 
young family while ww at the park, and Pincher paid a 
daily visit to the kittens, whose nursery was at the top of 
the house. One morning there was a tremendous storm of 
thunder and lightning ; Pincher was in the drawing-room, 
and the cat was attending her family in the garret. Pincher 
seemed to be considerably annoyed by the vivid flashes of 
lightning which continually startled him ; and just as he 
had crept closer to my feet, some one entered the drawing- 
room followed by puss, who walked in with a disturbed air 
and mewing with all her might. She came up to Pincher— 
rubbed her face against his cheek—touched him gently 
with her paw, and then walked to the door—stopped— 
looked back—mewed—all of which said as plainly as words 
could have done, ‘ Come with me, Pincher ;’ but Pincher 
was too much frightened himself to give any consolation to 
her, and took no notice of the invitation. The cat then re-, 
turned and renewed her application with increased energy; 
but the dog was immoveable, though it was evident that he 
understood her meaning, for he turned away his head with 
a half-conscious look and crept still closer to me; and puss, 
finding all her entreaties unavailing, then left the room. 
Soon after this her mewing became so piteous, that I could 
no longer resist going to see what was the matter. I met 
the cat at the top of the stairs, close to the open door of my 
——s apartment. She ran to me, rubbed herself against 
me, and then went into the room and crept under the ward- 
robe. I then heard two voices, and discovered that she had 
brought down one of her kittens and lodged it there fox 
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1634.) 
cafety; but her fears and cares being so divided between 
the kittens above and this little one below, I suppose she 
wanted Pincher to watch by this one while she went for the 
others, for having’ confided them to my protection she 
hastened up stairs. I followed her with my young charge, 
placed it beside her, and moved their little bed further from 
the window through which the lightning had flashed so 
yividly as to alarm poor puss for the saféty of her family. 
| remained there till the storm had subsided, and all was 
again calm. On the following morning, much to my sur- 
prise, I found puss waiting for me at the door of my apart- 
went; she accompanied me down to breakfast, sat by me, 
snd caressed me in every possible way. She had always 
heen in the habit of going down to breakfast with the lady 
of the house, but on this morning she had resisted all her 
coaxing to leave my door, and would not move a step till 
] made my appearance. She went to the breakfast-room 
with me, and remained, as I have mentioned, until breakfast 
was over, and then went up stairs to her family. She had 
never done this before, and never did it again: she had 
shown her gratitude for my care of her little ones, and her 
duty was done,” 





GIPSIES. 

Tue origin of this tribe of vagabonds is somewhat obscure ; 
at least the reason of the denomination is so. It is certain 
the ancient Egyptians had the character of being great 
impostors, whence the name might pass proverbially into 
other languages, as it is pretty certain it did into the Greek 
and Latin; or else the ancient Egyptians being much 
versed in astronomy, which, in those days, was little else 
than astrology, the name was on that score assumed by 
those tellers of fortune. There is scarcely any country in 
Europe but has its Egyptians, or Gipsies, though not all of 
them under the same name. The Latins call them Aigyptii ; 
the Italians Cingani, and Cingari ; the Germans Zigeuner ; 
the French, Bohemians ; others Saracens, and others Tartars. 
They made their first appearance in Germany in 1517, 
exceedingly tawny, and in pitiful array, though they 
affected quality, and travelled with a train of hunting-dogs 
after them like nobles. Ten years afterwards they came 
into Franee, and thence passed over into England. Pope 
Pus II., who died in 1464, mentions them under the 
name of Zigari, whom he supposes to have migrated from 
the Zigi, which nearly answers to our modern Circassia. 
Mr. Grellman, in a German dissertation on the gipsies, 
asserts that they came from Hindostan. This hypothesis 
he grounds chiefly on the similarity of the gipsey language 
tothe Hindostanee. He supposes them to be of the lowest 
class of Indians, viz., “ Pariahs,” or, as they are called in 
Hindostan, ‘ Suders.” Sir W. Jones (‘ Asiatic Researches,’ 
wl. iii., p. vii.) suggests that in some piratical expedition they 
might have landed on the coast of Arabia or Africa, whence 
they might have rambled to Egypt, and at length have 
migrated, or been driven, into Europe. A race of banditti 
resembling the gipsies in their habits and features is to be 
found among the Tryglodytes, (called so from rpvy\y, a rock, 
and évw, I enter,) in the rocks near Thebes in Egypt. Mr. 
Grellman estimates the number of these wanderers to be 
between 700,000 and 800,000. By an ordonnance of the 
states of Orleans, in the year 1560, it was enjoined that all 
these impostors, under the name of Bohemians and Egyp- 
tians, should quit the kingdom on penalty of the galleys. 
Upon this they dispersed into lesser companies, and spread 
themselves all over Europe. They were i yon from 
Spain in 1591. The first time they appeared, according 
‘o accounts, in England was in the reign of Henry VIIL, 
in the year 1530. 





Spiders.—A correspondent supplies an omission in our 
paperon “ Spiders,” in No. 129 of the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ 
by furnishing from his own observations the following ac- 
count of the process by which the insect disengages itself 
from its skin. The spider, in the first place, formed a kind 
of thick purse in one corner of the web, like that which is 
used to enclose the eggs. It then went to the centre of the 
Web, and began to distend its body with violence for some 
minutes, until it split the skin the whole length of the back. 
When this was effected it began slowly to force its body 
through the aperture, and then gradually drew out its 


legs, one by one, till they were all extricated. The exuview 


retained the entire form of the spider, but was perfectly 
transparent. The insect itself, after this great change, 
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remained quite gelatinous, and of a pale green colour, and 
it retreated to the purse or bag mentioned before, leaving 
the skin suspended in the web, The spider was sufficiently 
recovered to quit its shelter in about three days. 





Style and Furniture of Houses in the Age of Queen 
Elizabeth.—Space and vastness seem to have made their 
whole ideas of grandeur. The apartments are lofty and 
enormous, and they knew not how to furnish them. Pic 
tures, had they good ones, would have been lost in chambers 
of such height: tapestry, their chief moveable, was not 
commonly perfect enough to be really magnificent. Fretted 
ceilings, graceful mouldings of windows, and painted glass, 
the ornaments of the preceding age, were fallen into disuse. 
Immense windows, composed of bad glass, in diamond panes, 
cast an air of poverty over their most costly apartments, 
That at Hardwick Hall, still preserved as it was finished 
for the reception and imprisonment of the Queen of Scots, 
is a curious picture of that age and style. Nothing can 
exceed the expense in the bed of state, in the hangings in 
the same chamber, and of the coverings for the tables. The 
first is cloth of gold, cloth of silver, velvets of different 
colours, lace fringes, and embroidery. The hangings con- 
sist of figures, large as life, representing the virtues and 
vices, embroidered on grounds of white and black velvet. 
The cloths cast over the tables are embroidered and em- 
bossed with gold on velvet and damasks. The only move- 
ables of any taste are the cabinets and tables themselves, 
carved in oak. The chimneys are wide enough for a hall or 
kitchen ; and over the arras are friezes of many feet deep, 
with miserable relievos in stucco, representing hunting. 
Here, and in all the great mansions of that age, is a gallery, 
remarkable only for its extent.—Horace Walpole. 





Natives of Van Diemen’s Land.—The following is the 
account, taken from a Van Diemen’s Land newspaper, of 
the first effort that has been made to fix and hand down to 
posterity a true resemblance of this interesting people in 
their original state and costume :" for, according to the 
local authorities we quote, the few random, diminutive 
attempts in water colour and rough engraving that have 
yet been tried can scarcely be considered as affording any 
true picture of this singular race. “ We had the pleasure 
the other day in visiting Mr. Duterrau’s collection of paint- 
ings m Campbell-street, to be agreeably surprised by 
remarkably striking portraits of some of our old suble ac- 
quaintances, the aborigines of this island. They are painted 
of the natural size in three-fourth lengths, having come to 
Mr, Duterrau and stood till he took their likeness with the 
greatest satisfaction. They are all drawn exactly in the 
native garb. Wooready, the native of Brune Island, who 
has attended Mr. Robinson in all his expeditions, has his 
hair smeared in the usual way with grease and ochre, three 
rows of small shining univalve shells strung round his neck, 
and the jaw-bone of his deceased friend suspended on his 
breast. This relic of affection is carefully wrapped round 
with the small string which these interesting people make 
from the fibres of the large dag or juncus which grows in 
all parts of the island. They obtain it by passing the green 
flags over fire until they have stripped off the more friable 
part of the green bark, and then the fibres which are strong 
are easily twisted into threads. A kangaroo skin, with the 
fur inside, is passed round him and fastened over the shoul- 
der in the usual manner in the bush, before they obtained 
blankets from the whites, and his brawny athletic arm is 
stretched out to wield the spear. His wife Truganina, the 
very picture of good humour, stands beside him, with her 
head shaved according to custom by her husband witha 
sharp-edged flint. Besides these, Mr. Duterrau has in like 
manner painted a powerful likeness of the chief, Mana- 
lagana, and his wife, two most excellent, well-disposed 
people, who, with the others, have been of immense ser- 
vice to Mr. Robinson, and through him to the colony, 
in his several arduous and often dangerous expeditions to 
conciliate their countrymen; and are now, we learn, sta- 
tioned about Campbell-town, doing their best endeavour to 
assist in ridding the country of the dreadful scourge of the 
flocks,—the ravenous wild-dogs. Great praise is du2 to 
Mr. Duterrau for his thus fixing on canyass which may 
commemorate and hand down to posterity for hundreds of 
years to come so close a resemblance in their original ap 
pearance and costume of a race now all but extinct, : - 
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THE CITIES OF SILENCE 
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(Turkish Burial-Ground and Funeral.} 





By the above very expressive name the Turks distinguish 
the grounds in which the remains of the dead are de- 
posited. The force of the term can only be well ap- 
preciated by the traveller in the East, who, in the neigh- 
bourhood of a great city, has frequently to traverse such 
a vast extent of ground marked by monumental stones 
on either hand before he can arrive at the abodes of 
living men, as to compel the most unthinking to feel 
“that the capital of the living, spite of its immense 
population, scarce counts a single breathing inhabitant 
for every ten silent inmates of the city of the dead.” 
This was spoken of the public cemeteries of Constanti- 
nople, the largest city where the Moslem usages of 





interment prevail, and where, therefore, the extent of 
the ground occupied by cemeteries, arising from the 
dislike of the Turks to re-open the ground where it is 
known that a body has been interred, appears with 
magnified effect. In mentioning generally the appear- 
ance presented by these cemeteries, it would be an 
injury to the reader to use other words than those of 
the eloquent author of ‘ Anastasius,’ for the truth and 
excellence of whose pictures on this and other occasions 
we are enabled to vouch from personal observation 
of the scenes and objects described. “ Already its fields 
of mouldering bodies and its gardens of blooming sepul- 
ehres stretch far away on every side, across the brow of 
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the hills, and at the bend of the valleys: already the 
gvenues which cross each other at every step in this 
domain of death are so lengthened, that the weary 
stranger, from whatever point he comes, still finds 
before him many a dreary mile of road between mar- 
shalled tombs and mournful cypresses, ere he reaches 
his journey’s seemingly receding end; and yet every 
year does this common patrimony of all the heirs of 
decay still exhibit a rapidly increasing size, a fresher 
and wider line of boundary, and a new belt of planta- 
tions growing up between new flower-beds of graves.” 
A general description of the graves was given in the 
per on * Cemeteries ;’ but it remains to add, in 
explanation of the last expression, that the slabs, by 
which the graves are usually covered, are perforated 
with holes, through which the most beautiful flowers 
and shed their fragrance and their leaves around. 

The principal cemetery of the Mohammedans is at 
Scutari, on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus; for the 
Turks have a very strong impression that they shall 
ultimately be driven out of Europe by the Christians, 
and are not, therefore, willing that their bones should 
remain in a soil to be polluted by the rule of the Giaour. 
Alittle consideration would teach them, however, that 
if the Christian possessed Constantinople, the Moslem 
would not long be allowed to retain Scutari. The same 
impression operates differently on the Christians, in- 
ducing them to prefer the European side for their 
interments. 

We were at first surprised to find the cypress-tree 
appropriated, among the Turks, to the sepulchral 
uses, in connexion with which it is always mentioned 
in the ancient and modern poetry of Europe. But, 
on consideration, we concluded that they merely 
retained a usage which they found existing in the 
Greek cities which they acquired in Asia and Europe. 
“This fine tree,” says Sir John Cam Hobhouse, 
“has, with its gloomy green, long overshadowed the 
memorials of mortality; and its thick foliage, as well 
as the grateful odour of its wood, must serve to counter- 
act “the effects which would otherwise be produced, if 
graves, only a foot or two in depth, and containing 
corpses without coffins, were exposed to the burning 
summer sun.” The number and extent of the cemete- 
res thus planted might be taken to characterize Con- 
stantinople, whose palaces, mosques, and minarets, 
seem embosomed in cypress woods. 

As these trees, however, preclude an extensive view 
over the grounds in which the spectator is standing, the 
entire impression is not more forcible upon his mind 
than when, in, lands more eastward, where the cypress 
does not’ grow, he perceives, at one view, the hills, the 
valley, and the plain, crowded to a vast extent with 
white monumental stones, in their general appearance 
not unlike the statues of Hermes, and which, in the 
obscurity of night, might lead the superstitious mind 
to fancy that the grave 


“ Had oped its ponderous and marble jaws “ 


to yield up the departed. Such cemeteries, neglected 
and overgrown, and frequently consisting of rude 
unsculptured stones of every dimension, and stuck in 
the ground in various directions, often occur at a great 
distance from any existing towns or villages; but indi- 
cate sites formerly occupied, and tell more strongly than 
any abstract conception could do, how exceedingly 
populous the grave is. The monotony of the “ Fields 
of the Dead” of this sort is usually relieved by the 
small but neat square and open structures, surmounted 
by a dome, under which repose the ashes of the wealthy 


in places where cemeteries are not, as in Cairo, specially} 


®ppropriated to their reception. 
The attractive features which Mohammedan burial- 
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grounds usually exhibit have been noticed by most tra- 
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vellers ; and, separately from the saddening associations 
to which such spots give occasion, they are commonly 
the most pleasing promenades which Eastern cities offer. 
The trees, with which they are thickly planted in the 
western parts of Turkey, afford a grateful shade; and 
the cooing of the wild doves that build their nests 
among the branches, is a circumstance of additional 
attraction in a scene which is, upon the whole, not much 
solemnized by the grotesque and flaringly-coloured 
sepulchres of the Turks. For ourselves, we confess 
that, so far as solemnizing effects go, we have been 
much more moved by the forsaken and ruined ceme- 
teries to which we have just alluded, than even in the 
funeral woods of Constantinople, where the turbanea 
stones frequently disturbed our solemnity quite as 
much as the absurdities too often inscribed on the head- 
stones in an English church-yard. 

Although the Turks have no notion of walking for 
exercise or pleasure, they have, perhaps, as much relish 
as any people for pleasant situations; and, whether 
from this cause or regard to the dead, they like to 
resort, in fine weather, to the cemeteries, and perforin 
their devotions near the graves of those who have been 
taken from them. The women frequent the “ Cities of 
Silence ” very generally on Fridays, on which day they 
believe that their friends awaken to the consciousness 
of their former ties and relations. They may then be 
seen very affectingly grouped around the graves, from 
which they carefully remove weeds and other unseemly 
things, and which they as carefully decorate with gar- 
lands, myrtles, and flowers, It is remarkable that the 
Turkish females are just as reserved near the graves of 
the dead, as in the presence of living men. This, no 
doubt, arises from the idea, already stated, that the 
inmates of the graves around are sensible of their 
presence, and the practice is countenanced by the 
example of no less a person than the “ Mother of the 
Faithful,” of whom it is recorded in that curious work 
the ‘ Mischat ul Masabih,’ a book of traditions concern- 
ing Mohammed, that “ Aayeshah said, ‘ I was accustomed 
to go to the house where the Prophet and Abubekr 
were interred, without my upper garments; for I said 
to myself, nobody lies here but my husband, who is the 
messenger of God; and my father, who is Abubekr the 
Pure! But when Omar-ibn-al-Khattab died and was 
buried there, I never entered but with my body com- 
pletely covered, on account of my modesty towards 
Omar, who was a stranger.’ ” 

Our wood-cut, which represents part of a Turkish 
burial-ground with a funeral approaching, shows, in 
considerable variety, the different kinds of tombs and 
monuments which such places exhibit, and will convey 


| a general idea of the funeral processions. The deceased 


is carried to the grave on a litter, or in an open barrow ; 
branches are carried before and behind it, and his 
favourite horse is led after. The body has many 
bearers ; for, as it passes through the streets, devout 
men run from their houses and assist in carrying it 
a little way, this being considered a very meritorious 
action, The corpse is always interred without a coffin, 
and in some parts of Turkey is wrapped up in cotton, 
while in others the best of the deceased person’s 
ordinary dresses is employed. 





Diffusion of Books.—If it be true that a wise man, like a 
good refiner, can gather gold out of the drossiest volume, 
and that a fool will be a fool with the best book,—yea, or 
without a book,—there is no reason that we should deprive 
a wise man of any advantage to his wisdom, while we seek 
to restrain from a fool that which, being restrained, will be 
no hindranee to his folly.— Milton, 
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The Value of a Good Book.—As good almost kill a man 
as killa good book: who kills a man kills a reasonable 
creature—God's image; but he who destroys a good book 
kills reason itself,—kills the image of-God, as it were, in the 
eye. Many a man lives a burden to the earth; but a good 
book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life. “Tis true 
no age can restore a life whereof, perhaps, there is no great 
loss ; the revolutions of ages do not often recover the loss of 
a rejected truth, for the want of which whole nations fare 
the worse.—Milton. Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing. 


Theories.—The human mind feels restless and dissatisfied 
under the anxieties of ignorance, It longs for the repose 
of conviction ; and to gain this repose it will often rather 
precipitate its conclusions than wait for the tardy lights of 
observation and experiment. There is such a thing, too, as 
the love of simplicity and system—a prejudice of the under- 
standing which disposes it to include all the phenomena of 
nature under a few sweeping generalities—an indolence 
which loves to repose on the beauties of a theory, rather than 
encounter the fatiguing detail of its evidences—a painful re- 
luctance to the admission of facts which, however weak, break 
in upon the majestic simplicity which we would fain ascribe 
to the laws and operations of the universe.—Chalmers. 


Milton's View of the Mind of London.—Behold now this 
vast city; the shop of war hath not there more anvils and 
hammers working, to fashion out the plates and instruments 
of armed justice in defence of beleaguered truth, than there 
be pens and heads there, sitting by their studious lamps, 
musing, searching, revolving new notions and ideas where- 
with to present us with their homage and fealty, the ap- 
proaching reformation: others as fast reading, trying all 
things, assenting to the force of reason and convincement. 
What could a man require more from a nation so pliant and 
so prone to seek after knowledge? What wants there to 
such a towardly and pregnant soil, but wise and faithful 
labourers, to make a knowing people a nation of prophets, of 
sages, and of worthies ? We reckon more than five months 
yet to harvest; there need not be five weeks had we but 
eyes to lift up ;—the fields are white already. Where there 
is much desire to learn, there of necessity will be much 
arguing, much writing, many opinions ; for opinion in good 
men is but knowledge in the making. A little generous 
prudence, a little forbearance of one another, and some grain 
of charity, might win all these diligences to join and unite 
in one general and brotherly search after truth. I doubt 
not, if some great and worthy stranger should come among 
us, wise to discern the mould and temper of a people, and 
how to govern it, observing the high hopes and aims, the 
diligent alacrity of our extended thoughts and reasonings, 
but that he would cry out, as Pyrrhus did, admiring the 
Roman docility and courage, “ If such were my Epirots, I 
would not despair the greatest design that could be at- 
tempted to make a church or kingdom happy.”—Speech 
for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing. 





Compulsory Service.—Mr. Morier relates that “an Ar- 
menian of Shiraz was unfortunately renowned for playing 
excellently on the kamouncha*, The fame of his skill 
reached the king's ears, and he was immediately ordered 
up to court on the charge of being the best kamouncha 
ee in his majesty’s dominions. The poor man, who 
nad a wife and family, and commercial relations at Shiraz, 
was, during our stay, detained at Tehran expressly to teach 
the king's women the art of playing on the kamouncha.” 
The author adds in a note:—* This impress was by no 
means peculiar to Persia. Many instances might be given 
from our own history down to the reign of Elizabeth; but 
it is suflicient to refer to those connected with the subject of 
the text. Henry VI. pressed minstfels “for the king's 
solace ;* Edward VI. thus supplied his choir; and in the 
reign of Elizabeth, under one of the commissioners to take 
up all singing children for the use of the Queen's chapel, 
Tusser, the author of the ‘ Five Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandry,’ was impressed. 

* Thence for my voice, I must not choice, 
Away of force, like posting-horse, 
For sundry men had placards then 
Such child to take.” ——. 
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SELF-SUPPORTING DISPENSARIES, 

How the poor may be best enabled to meet the con, 
tingency of sickness, is a question, the importance of 
which can hardly be too highly estimated; and ye 
should, therefore, feel disposed to give our best attep. 
tion to any plan which proposed to remedy the eyjls 
tyhich seem to have been developed in the working of the 
ordinary modes by which relief is administered to the 
sick poor. But a plan which has been tried on a large 
scale, and appears to have worked well and beneficially, 
comes with still stronger claims to our attention. Such 
are the self-supporting dispensaries, the plan of which 
was first brought forward by Mr. Smith, a surgeon gt 
Southam, in Warwickshire, at a public meeting held at 
that place in 1823, This meeting was attended by 
several members of “ A Committee for conducting ap 
Inquiry into the state of the Sick Poor,” consisting of 
members of Parliament, clergymen, and medical and 
other gentlemen. These individuals did not consider 
themselves prepared to give a decided opinion concern. 
ing the probable operation of ali the parts of the plan; 
but they determined to co-operate with Mr, Smith in 
the establishment at Southam of such a dispensary as 
was proposed, in order that the practicability of the 
proposal might be fairly tried. The plan of such esta- 
blishments is open to local variations, but generally 
they may be thus described as now actually existing. 

In the self-supporting dispensaries there are gene- 
rally three classes of patients, though sometimes only 
two. The first, denominated the free class, or inde. 
pendent members, consists of those artisans or labourers 
who are able and willing to maintain themselves and 
their families by their own industry; but who, never- 
theless, are unable to afford the charges of private 
medical attendance. Those of the working classes who 
are desirous of being admitted to the benefits of the 
charity on the terms of the free class, are required to 
present a certificate from two of the honorary sub- 
scribers, stating that they are persons proper to be 
included among the independent members, Sometimes 
the certificate of one honorary subscriber, or of two 
respectable neighbours, is considered sufficient, and the 
rules of the Coventry Dispensary seem only to require 
that a statement of name, age, residence, and occupa- 
tion, should be left at the dispensary with a deposit of 
one month’s subscription. The eligibility of the appli- 
cant then becomes a matter of consideration with the 
sub-committee ; and in all cases as much facility is 
endeavoured to be given to the admission of members 
as can be made consistent with the desire to secure the 
benefits of the institution to the proper objects. 

These free members are at all times, and for unli- 
mited periods, entitled to such medical or surgical assist- 
ance as they may require, and to the privilege of being 
attended before the gratuitous patients on the terms of 
the following rule :—“* Every free member above twelve 
years of age shall pay one penny, and under that age 
one halfpenny a week ; except in a family consisting of 
more than two children, when one penny a week shall 
be considered sufficient for all under twelve years of 
age.” The subscriptions of these free members form 3 
fund, the balance of which, after deducting the cost o 
medicines, is annually divided among the medical gen- 
tlemen in sums varying with the extent of their services, 
The contributions of honorary subscribers form a dis- 
tinct fund, from which all the expenses of ihe esta- 
blishment are defrayed; and, according to its amount, 
grants are made from it to enable ladies’ committees, 
at the recommendation of the surgeons, to furnish loans 
of linen, to provide nurses, and to administer cordials 
and broths to the sick members. This separation of 
funds seems to us a very valuable part of the system, 28 
the members are thus assured that no part of their little 





*°A species of violin. 


subscriptions go to the support of an establishmen 
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ghich they might consider expensive, but that the whole 
i; directly appropriated to provide for them the best 
medical assistance that can be obtained ; while, on the 
other hand, their independence is gratified by knowing 
that the fund from which their relief is more immedi- 
ately drawn has been raised by themselves, and is not 
aipably assisted by the contributions of the rich and 
charitable. 

The rules of these institutions provide that either a 
wrtain number of regularly-educated medical practi- 
tioners, resident in the district, shall be elected officers, 
or, without any limitation, that all the regularly- 
educated surgeons of the neighbourhood, who are 
willing, shall be attached to the establishment, in either 
ase leaving to the free members the choice from the 
list of officers of the medical attendant they prefer. 
By this means, and by the consciousness of each mem- 
her that he pays for the attendance and medicine he 
receives, the very desirable object is attained of bringing 
the relation between the practitioner and the patient to 
ss near a point of resemblance as possible to that which 
obtaius in private practice. 

Besides the free members, these institutions extend 
the benefit of their assistance to two other classes of 
yersons, both consisting of those to whom gratuitous 
relief is afforded. The first of these is called the 
“Charity Class,” and consists of persons recommended, 
in the first instance, by the honorary subscribers ; and 
who, after due investigation, have been found to be 
willing, but unable, from temporary sickness, losses, or 
inadequate wages, to pay for private medical assistance, 
or to subscribe to the dispensaries. With reference to 
ihis class, it is stated, in a pamphlet printed for private 
circulation, by Dr. J. P. Kay of Manchester, of which, 
together with other papers, we avail ourselves in pre- 
paring this article, that “ many are drawn into this 
class from the influence of misdirected charities, that 
tend to make them rely on other resources than their 
own industry ; and therefore, in the commencement of 
any measures of reform in our public charitable institu- 
tions, this class will, of course, be much greater than 
it will ultimately become.” Yet it is gratifying to find 
thet the claim for this mode of assistance is by no 
means extensive. ‘Thus we find from the ‘ Report of 
the Dispensary of Wellsbourne in Warwickshire,’ that 
of 1223 patients only two or three had applied for 
the Charity Ticket—* a circumstance,” it is added, 
“strongly illustrative of the desire of the honest English 
labourer to be independent, when an opportunity Is 
afforded to him of providing against sickness and 
uecessity, by a small contribution from his earnings.” 

The third class of patients is composed of persons 
dependent on the parish, and for whose medical treat- 
ment it is usual for parishes to contract, on the lowest 
terms possible, with some surgeon. ‘This system is 
stated to have been found very defective, if not per- 
uicious, in its operation ; and where these dispensaries 
have been established, the parishes have very generally 
transferred the medical care of sick paupers to them, 
purchasing this advantage by the annual payment of a 
certain sum for every hundred inhabitants. 

The Committee, to which we referred at the com- 
mencement of our statement, conclude their ‘ Report,’ 
which was published in 1827, with expressing a strong 
opinion in favour of the institutions, the leading principles 
of which wé have stated, and which have been, more 
recently, favourably noticed in the * Appendix to the 
Report’ of the Poor-Law Commissioners. “Many such 
dispensaries are now in active-and useful operation in 
the midland counties. We are best informed concern- 
ing the “ Coventry Benevolent* or Self-supporting 

* We are much inclined to doubt whether it be prudent, or 
calculated to encourage that feeling of independence which these 
dispensaries desire to foster, to speak of them as “ charities,’”’ 
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Dispensary ;” and the third report, delivered in’ April 
last, enables us to make a few statements, which will 
show how extensively these institutions are already. 
working. ‘The receipts from free members, in the last 
year, amounted to 400/, 12s,; and the honorary fund 
to 254/. The patients attended in that year were 
1668, of whom 515 were visited at their own houses; 
and the total number of patients attended during the 
two years and a half since the commencement of the 
institution is 5610. 

The various documents before us, some of which 
emanate from parties unconnected with such institu- 
tions, concur in stating the strong tendency of these 
dispensaries to prevent the increase of paupers. The. 
first application for parish relief, on the part of the 
honest and industrious poor, most commonly arises 
from the occurrence of sickness in their families; and 
as, afier the first application for such relief in any shape, 
the shame of solicitation is destroyed, and the pride ot 
independence broken, it is certainly most desirable to. 
place within the reach of the deserving poor that 
prompt and efficient medical aid during illness which 
would shorten the interruption given to profitable 
industry, and restore the labourer’s family to health, 
and the labourer himself to his work, unembarrassed 
by debt, and undegraded by pauperism. 

It is also not the least important feature in such 
institutions that they give to the free member the right 
of applying for advice in the earliest stage of sickness; 
whereas, in ordinary eases, the dread of a doctor’s bill, 
the dislike to beg a charity ticket, and the greater dis-. 
like of an application to the parish, occasion such delay 
in the application for advice as to insure protracted 
illness, the permanent loss of health, and, consequently, 
of the means of subsistence, and even the loss of life 
itself, 

We cannot better conclude the consideration of this 
subject than with the concluding sentences of Dr. Kay’s 
pamphlet. “ If we wish permanently to ameliorate the 
condition of the working classes, we must teach them to 
help themselves. We must show them that what others 
can do for them is utterly insignificant and worthless, 
compared with the good which may result from their 
own virtuous exertions, We must make it evident that 
in the exercise of moral restraint, and by industry, 
sobriety, a peaceful demeanour, an economical manage- 
ment of their resources, and a fore-sighted provision 
for the day of calamity, from which few are exempt, 
they may escape the misery into which imprudent 
merriages, insobriety, irregularity, turbulence, in- 
frugality, and improvidence, plunge men gifted by 
nature with every quality necessary to procure happi- 
ness, It is desirable that we should be no longer instru- 
mental in diminishing that noble self-reliance which 
has been the boast of the English peasantry, and in 
substituting for the generous pride of independence a 
sickly craving for sympathy. Let not our artisans be 
made lean and supple sycophants, cringing to obtain 
from external aid that which they have neither strength 
nor virtue to achieve for themselves; but let us rather 
encourage them in the exercise of those virtues which 
will teach them self-respect.” 





BIRMINGHAM TOWN-HALL. 


Turis magnificent building, which has been erected 
by the public spirit of the inhabitants of Birmingham 
for municipal purposes, for public meetings, and for 
musical performances, is rapidly approaching completion. 
afid “ benevolent institutions”? These, itt common speech, are 
synonymous terms; and, although these institutious are eminently 
benevolent, in the proper sense of the word, it does not seem very 
considerate to tell the free members that the relief for which they 
pay is a “ charity”’ ven such little things deserve attention, 
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The trienn a musical festival is fixed to be held in it 
during the next October. We may therefore, without 
impropriety, describe the general character of the 
structure. 

Our wood-cut exhibits an accurate view ot the ele- 
vation. The large proportions of the Hall, its com- 
manding height, and its splendid series of Corinthian 
columns which run completely round upon a rustic 
arcade, render it not only the most imposing building 
in Birmingham, but one with which very few modern 
erections can compete. 

The internal arrangement of this building exhibits 
a large saloon or hall, 140 feet in length, 65 feet wide 
clear of the walls, and 65 feet high from floor to ceiling, 
with corridors of communication running along on each 
side of it on its own level, and staircases leading to 
upper corridors to give access to galleries. The cor- 


ridors are low, the two tiers being within the height of. 


the basement externally. As the Hall is intended prin- 
cipally for musical entertainments, one end of it is occu- 
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) 
columns resting upon its upper surface or platform 
with their entablature, 45 feet, and the pediment form. 
ing the frontispiece is 15 feet high,—making a toty 
height of 83 feet from the causeway to the acroterium, 
The columnar ordinance employed is in imitation of 
the Roman foliated or Corinthian example of th 
temple of Jupiter Stator; the columns are fluted, and 
the entablature is greatly enriched, though not to the 
full and elaborate extent of the original. The structure 
is of brick, faced with Anglesea marble, of which latter 
material the columns and their accessories are composed, 
The bricks were made on the spot of the earth taken 
out of the foundation. The stones were cut and worked 
by machinery with steam power, the flutings were 
made by the same means, and by the application of ay 
invention, it is understood, of one of the contractors, 
Another ingenious invention, consisting of a species of 
,craning lever-beam on rollers, was applied for the 
‘purpose of hoisting the framed tie-beams and principals 

tof the roof from the ground up to the walls. The time 


given for the completion of the edifice was eighteen 
months, and the total cost was to be 18,0001., tho 

it is understood that the marble used in it has been 
supplied by the proprietor of the quarries free of cost, 
for the purpose of bringing the article into public 
repute. The design for the Birmingham Town-Hall 
was supplied by Messrs. Hanson and Welsh of Liver- 
pool, who were also the contracting builders for carry- 
ing it into execution.’ It is much to be regretted that 
the enterprise of the contractors has left them con- 
siderable losers. 


pied by a magnificent organ and surrounding orchestral 
arrangements. This organ is of enormous dimensions, 
and has cost 3000/. Two narrow galleries run along 
the sides of the Hall, and a large deep gallery occupies 
the other end; rooms for the accommodation of the 
performers who may be employed are formed at the 
upper end of the building and under the orchestra. 
The building is lengthened externally to 160 feet 
by the projection of the arcaded pavement in front to 
Paradise Street, over the causeway. The height of 
the basement above the causeway is 23 feet,—the 
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[Town-Hall of Birmingham. } 





#,* The Office of the Society for the Diffasion of Useful Knowledge is at 59, Lineola’s Inn Field 
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